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EMIC ANALYSIS IN PHONOLOGY AND IN ANTHROPOLOGY: 
A POSTSCRIPT TU JORION 


Alan Barnard 


In a recent issue of this journal, Paul Jorion (1983) gives a generally 
excellent overview of the history of the terms ‘emic' and ‘etic’. As Jorion 
notes, writers have used the word 'emic’ in a number of ways. He mentions 
five definitions and critically explores their consequences: emic as 'from 
the native's point of view', emic as ‘the native as ultimate judge of the 
anthropologist's adequacy', emic as 'a native decision theory', emic as 
‘common ground between Us and Them', and emic as ‘non-technical to the 
anthropologist’. He argues particularly that it is useful to retain the 
term, but that recent writers are incorrect to use the term ‘emic’ to mean 
‘to see things from the native's point of view’, an embarrassingly naive 
definition wnich seems to be accepted by a large portion of our profession. 


On this score I am in total agreement. However, I feel that Jorion misses 


pa: 


out one important issue, an issue which indeed is arguably the very crux 

of the matter. This is the consideration of emic constructs as what might 

be termed culture-specific structures, and the implicit problem of what 

in fact might constitute such structures. Analogous problems have perennially 
occupied phonologists in their discussions of the concept ‘phonemic’, from 
which the anthropological term 'emic' is derived, though few anthropologists 
have ever paid much attention to them. But before trying to tackle the 

issue directly, let me give a very brief background to the question as I 

see it. . 

The terms ‘'emic' and 'etic', were coined by Kenneth Pike (1954) in his 
Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior, 
Part I. The second edition of the complete work (Pike 1967) runs to 762 
pages and deals in one way or another almost entirely with problems relating 
to the two concepts. The problems involved were complicated and Pike tried 
to resolve them within his own theoretical framework. This framework was 
derived from behavioural psychology, felt by many descriptive linguists at 
the time to be the logical starting point for both linguistics and anthropology. 
However, it is worth noting that much of what Pike called 'behavior' and 
describee in behaviourist phraseology would today be regarded simply as 
language, semantics or social structure. Even so, Pike's definitions are 
clear: 


As regards the nature of emic units, and the nature of the 
systems containing them, the present volume is written from 

the point of view that emic systems and emic units of these 
systems are in some sense to be discovered by the analyst, 

not created by him. Etic systems, on the other hand, are assumed 
to be classifications created by the analyst-constructs for 

the handling of the comparative data, or for the handling of 
data before its emic ordering can be ascertained (1967:55). 


Pike went on to compare this approach to that of (pre-Chomskyan) linguistics, 
which entails a tacit assumption that each language has its own structure 
which is there to be ‘discovered’ (1967:56ff). My first point about this 
passage, which must have seemed obvious to Pike (and to Jorion) if not to 
some other anthropologists, is that this 'discovery' is made by the analyst; 
it is not explicitly formulated by the native beforehand, anymore than what 
is contained in a Russian grammar book represents the views of Russian 
peasants on how their language is constructed. My second point is more 
problematic. Jorion does not cite the particular key passage quoted above, 


but discusses instead Pike's example of possible emic and etic approaches 
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to the study of a car (Jorion 1983:46). This enables Jorion to dispense 
easily with the naive definition of emic as ‘from the native's point of 
view' (assuming we accept that a car cannot have a point of view), yet he 
fails to take up the argument for emics as what might be labelled systemics, 
which I take to be Pike's main point in the very passages (from Pike 1954: 
10) which Jorion quotes. 

This brings us to the heart of the problem. The complexities of an 
emic approach in anthropology are, in my view, roughly analogous to the 
complexities of distinguishing phonemes in phonology. There are of course 
any number of different theoretical perspectives in phonology, just as in 
any other field, and correspondingly there are a number of different defini- 
tions of the term 'phoneme'. Some perspectives, such as generative phonology, 
take a highly abstract view of the phoneme, while others involve a lesser 
degree of abstraction. Some are diachronic, others strictly synchronic. 

Some emphasize the distribution of sounds in a phonemic system, others the 
purported 'psychclogical reality' of the phoneme (including its relation 

to other levels of linguistic structure), and still others the contrasting 
relations between one phoneme and another within a given system. All of 

these perspectives involve at least to some degree the notion of a system 

or structure which is specific to the language or dialect under considera- 
tion. This is especially true of the last emphasis, which is perhaps most 
prominent in the work of the Prague-School (notably Trubetzkoy 1969 [1939]), a 
an antecedent of Lévi-Straussian structuralism in anthropology. Though much 

of what we usually mean by ‘emic analysis' falls more easily under ‘cognitive’ 
(as in Tyler 1969) rather than 'structural' anthropology, the label is not 
that important; after all the Prague School themselves talked more of 'function’ 
than of ‘structure’. What is important is the recognition of the analogy 
between phonological and anthropological analyses at the emic level. (For 
good, general discussions of phonological theory and method, see Fischer- 
Jgrgensen 1975; Hyman 1975; Sommerstein 1977; Lass 1984). 

The methods in both phonology and anthropology entail a degree of 
abstraction based upon, but not identical with, native usage; this, in 
my view, must allow for the development of diverse explanatory models based 
upon the same data. The formalization of this knowledge, no less than in 
an etic (anthropological) or a phonetic (linguistic) analysis, is the task 
of the analyst. However, in anthropology perhaps more than in linguistics, 


this formalization is inevitably intuitive, and therefore less subject to 
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the constraints of methodological rigour which supposedly characterize 
‘science’ in the narrowest sense of that term. Results are falsifiable 
by cross-checking with informants, but the model which emerges is neither 
wholely the native one, nor wholely one of the Western anthropological 
paradigm. Jorion makes this point too (cf. Conklin 1964; Frake 1964). 
Whether emic structures are ‘'discovered', as Pike maintained, or ‘invented’, 
as post-Kuhnian social science would have it, is a tricky question and 
obviously depends on one's definitions of 'discovery' and ‘invention’. In 
terms of Pike's apparent premisses about the nature of social science, 
the distinction between 'discovery' and 'invention' was perhaps less 
problematic in 1954 than it is for us today. But the key point, which is 
equally intelligible in theoretical frameworks both before Kuhn (1962) and 
after, is that the 'discovery' of which Pike speaks is discovered, invented 
or as I prefer, formalized, on the basis of the anthropologist's insight 
igiee. he systemic or structural relations between the units of the culture. 
The key point is that it is not created a priori. 

An emic model, then, is simultaneously both an exogenous construction, 
formalized by (usually non-native) social scientists, and a genuine, if 
subjective, attempt to describe native knowledge in a manner which reveals 


its implicit culture-specific structures. 
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LETTER FROM NIGEL BARLEY 


Dear Sirs, 

Re: Blench's review of my Symbolic Structures (Cambridge Anthropology vVol.9 
No.1). I have no interest in refuting the writer's contentions concerning 
this book. The reviewer is entitled to his view no matter how wild-eved and 
bizarre. I do, however, regret that he chooses to discuss one particular 
figure (fig.37) that he blandly rewrites so that, indeed, it makes little 


sense. A little accuracy would have been mere politeness. 


I am also astonished to learn that I nave written a thesis on Anglo-Saxon 


pottery. Until this review, I was unaware cf it. 


I can only conclude that the publication of reviews such as this represents 
an unfortunate trend in anthropology - political, hysterical, poorly- 


researched. 


Yours faithfully, 


N. Barley 
‘fuseum of Mankind 


